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doer toward them. If we perform any activity joyfully and
of our own accord, with a minimum of external compulsion
and restraint, and if in such activity our instincts, either in a
crude or a sublimated form, are finding their satisfaction,
then that activity is play to us, whatever it may be called by
other people. If, on the other hand, there is neither joy nor
spontaneity, if our whole heart and soul are not in what we
are doing, then the spirit of play is absent and the activity
must be called work. Play, then, is joyful, spontaneous,
creative activity, in which man finds his fullest self-expression.
Such a definition disposes at once of any idea that play is
something frivolous and childish that must be put away when
we become men. It is not so much that we play when we
are young as that we remain young so long as we can play.
Indeed, as Stanley Hall declares, "the best possible char-
acterization of old age is the absence of the soul and body of
play." 1 Man's highest achievements have been reached in
the spirit of play, and it is no accident that in many languages
the word *play* is applied to music and the drama. Such a
use confirms the broad idea of play which we have sought to
emphasize: indeed, a good ' play * on the stage is just one into
which both actors and spectators can project themselves, and,
in so doing, find as complete a means of self-expression and
catharsis as the child finds in his make-believe play. In
literature, painting, music, and science man has pursued this
spirit of joyful, spontaneous, creative play, and has produced,
as a result, masterpieces of beauty and truth.
Bearing in mind, then, the comprehensive meaning which
we are entitled to give to the word, we need not be startled by
the statement that the whole of education should be conducted
in the spirit of play. Such a doctrine will not lead to 'soft
pedagogics,' but to hard and strenuous, albeit joyful, spon-
taneous, and expressive activity. "The play-way,"2 indeed,
is one of the best of the formulae which attempt to sum up
in a word the modem spirit in education. For many years
thoughtful educators have been seeking a universal method
of education, one that would apply to all children and all
1 AdoUscence, p. 306.             ' First used by Mr CaldweU Cook.